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INTRODUCTION 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  interest  in  the 
drama  has  grown  like  Jack’s  Bean  Stalk.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  read  plays;  dramatists  have  written 
in  literary  form  with  readers  as  well  as  audi¬ 
ences  in  mind.  Towns,  which  Broadway  shows 
never  reach,  now  have  drama  study  clubs,  fre¬ 
quent  amateur  dramatics,  and  sometimes  even 
a  good  repertory  company.  Cities  which  have 
been  dramatic  centers  have  developed  new 
interests  and  many  experiments  have  been 
made.  This  list  is  suggested  by  three  of  these 
new  phases:  the  Little  Theatre,  the  Children’s 
Theatre,  and  the  Marionette  Theatre. 

The  person  already  interested  in  plays  has 
been  kept  in  mind,  the  man  or  woman  with 
little  leisure,  but  whose  responses,  at  least  two 
or  three  evenings  a  week,  are  to  something 
else  than  the  movies.  While  some  information 
may  be  contained,  the  pill  is  thickly  sugar- 
coated,  for  this  is  a  list  of  reading  primarily 
for  enjoyment.  After  all,  diversion  and  recrea¬ 
tion  have  been  the  underlying  motive  of  the 
drama  since  the  play  left  the  sanctuary.  A 
few  books  about  the  movements  have  been 
listed  because  greater  pleasure  comes  with  in¬ 
creased  understanding;  and  at  least,  T.  H. 
Dickinson’s  Insurgent  Drama,  and  Helen 
Joseph’s  Marionettes,  are  as  stimulating  and 
interesting  as  one  could  desire. 

The  attempt  has  not  been  to  select  the  best 
plays,  but  representative  plays;  not  to  give  you 
all  the  plays,  but  just  a  taste.  If  you  like  the 
sample,  in  going  through  the  books,  you  will 
doubtless  find  many  more  you  like  better.  Most 
of  the  plays  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be 
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in  the  average  public  library,  or  the  librarian 
may  be  induced  to  get  them,  and  the  expense, 
of  what  I  hope  will  mean  several  months  of 
enjoyment,  will  be  slight. 

I.  THE  LITTLE  THEATRE 

“While  the  theatre  is  permitted  to  be 
a  mere  shop  for  gain,  there  is  no  other 
way  to  discriminate  between  the  pure 
and  the  base,  than  through  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.”— Edwin  Booth. 

The  Little  Theatre  movement  is  a  revolt 
against  the  conventions  which  the  commercial 
stage  has  gradually  built  up.  These  conven¬ 
tions  set  definite  limits  for  the  plays  produced, 
in  form,  length,  and  subject  matter.  Financial 
returns  at  the  present  time  demand  the  long 
run,  and  the  star  with  all  his  or  her  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  acting.  The  growth  of  repertory  in 
Great  BTitain  and  the  United  States  is  a  direct 
effort  to  broaden  the  drama,  to  give  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  good  play  of  all  times  and  on  all 
subjects.  Much  of  the  material  reflects  the 
social  revolt  of  the  twentieth  century.  Much 
is  suffused  with  intention,  while  the  whole  is 
marked  by  the  diffusion  of  the  international 
spirit  and  the  “intensification  of  national  char¬ 
acteristics. ”  Strong  as  is  the  stamp  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  intention  on  the  younger  writers, 
there  are  yet  numerous  lively  little  comedies, 
as  gay  and  rollicking  as  ever  played  for  man’s 
pleasure.  The  Little  Theatre,  developing  in 
many  countries,  and  evidenced  in  many  towns 
and  cities  of  the  United  States,  is  a  force  with 
which  to  reckon.  The  selection  of  plays  given 
in  this  list  are  plays  which  have  been  used 
often,  and  represent  various  subjects,  forms, 
and  countries. 
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Dickinson,  T.  H.  The  insurgent  theater. 
N.  Y.  Huebsch.  1917. 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  his 
purpose  “has  been  to  treat  the  recent  events 
of  the  non -commercial  theatre  as  these  refer 
to  organization  and  management.”  It  is  an 
interesting  analytical  chronicle  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  dramatic  world.  A  general 
book  on  special  topics  very  easy  to  read.  An 
appendix  of  play  lists  of  most  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  theatres. 

Mackay,  C.  A.  The  Little  Theatre  in  the 
United  States.  N;.  Y.  Holt,  1917. 

“This  book  aims  to  give  a  complete  survey 
of  one  of  the  newest,  freest  and  most  potent 
and  democratic  forces  in  the  art  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  stage — the  Little  Theatre.  A  description  of 
every  Little  Theatre  in  the  United  States  that 
the  author  could  find  is  given,  including  the 
achievements,  special  significance,  policy,  rep¬ 
ertory,  and  scenic  contribution  of  each  one.” 
Preface. 

Sophocles.  Antigone.  (in  Sophocles  Works, 
vo I.  1.  N.  Y.  Putnam,  1912.) 

Magnificent  Greek  tragedy  of  a  sister’s  devo¬ 
tion  to  her  slain  brother.  Successful  perform¬ 
ances  have  proved  the  unlimited  field  of  the 
Little  Theatre. 

AMERICAN 

Walker,  Stuart.  The  lady  of  the  weeping  wil¬ 
low.  (in  Walker,  S.  More  portmanteau 
plays.  Cincinnati,  Stewart  &  Kidd,  1919.) 

An  allegorical  Japanese  play,  simple  yet 
strong.  The  mother  yearning  of  an  old  woman 
is  gratified,  and  new  sorrows  are  compensated 
by  dear  memories.  Three  acts. 
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Glaspell,  Susan.  Trifles.  N.  Y.  Shay,  1917. 

Bleak  New  England  farm  life  and  solitude 
have  driven  a  woman  to  murder  her  husband. 
Two  neighbor  women  hide  the  stark  evidence 
they  find  in  trifles.  Splendid  psychological 
study  of  the  women.  One  act. 

O'Neill,  Eugene,  lie.  (in  Shay,  F.  and  Loving, 
Pierre,  ed.  50  Contemporary  One  Act  plays, 
and  in  O'Neill,  E.  The  Moon  of  the  Carib- 
bees  and  Six  other  plays  of  the  sea.  N.  Y. 
Boni,  1919.) 

Another  treatment  of  the  New  England 
woman  crushed  under  the  domineering  will  of 
her  husband.  The  cold,  bleak,  hard  driving, 
unlovely  temperament,  which  fighting  the  ele¬ 
ments  on  the  sea,  and  struggling  with  stony 
little  farms,  has  produced,  is  marking  a  good 
deal  of  recent  thoroly  American  literature.  Mr. 
O’Neill  has  achieved  a  fair  and  masterly  por¬ 
trayal  in  this  play — one  fearfully  effective 
whether  read  or  acted.  One  act. 

Kreymborg,  Alfred.  Lima  beans,  (in  Kreym- 
borg,  A.  Six  plays  for  poem-mimes.  Also 
in  Provincetown  plays.  3d  series.  N(.  Y. 
Shay,  1917.) 

A  pierrot  comedy  adaptable  to  Little  The- 
tre  production,  and  always  popular. 

BRITISH 

Galsworthy,  John.  Strife.  N.  Y.  Scribner, 
1916.  (also  in  Dickinson,  T.  H.  Chief  con¬ 
temporary  dramatists.  Houghton,  1915.) 

A  strong  study  of  English  labor  conditions, 
and  the  slow  breakdown  of  the  intolerant  rela¬ 
tions  between  employer  and  employed.  Three 
acts. 
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Ervine,  St.  John.  Jane  Clegg.  N.  Y.  Holt, 
1914. 

A  realistic  drama  of  middle  class  English  life. 
Powerful  portrayal  of  a  heroic  woman  and  her 
contemptible  husband  whom  she  finally  sends 
to  the  “other  woman.”  Three  acts. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Edith  M.  O.  The  subjection  of  Kezia. 
(in  Ellis,  Mrs.  E.  M.  O.  Love  in  danger. 
Boston.  Houghton,  1915.  Also  in  Shay,  F. 
and  Loving,  P.  Fifty  contemporary  one-act 
plays.  N.  Y.  Stewart  &  Kidd,  1920.) 

Simple  English  comedy  of  early  married  life. 
Joe  decided  to  thrash  his  wife,  but — .  One  act. 

Gregory,  Lady  Isabelle  A.  P.  Workhouse  Ward, 
(in  Shay,  F  and  Loving,  Pierre.  Also  in 
Gregory,  Seven  Short  Plays.  N.  Y.  Put¬ 
nam,  1915.) 

Irish  comedy  tinged  with  pathos.  Depicts 
the  sincere  attachment  of  two  old  Irishmen  in 
the  Workhouse  Ward  “who  never  left  fighting 
and  scolding  and  attacking  one  another.”  One 
act. 

Synge,  J.  M.  Riders  to  the  sea.  (in  Synge,  J. 
M.  Four  plays.  Maunsel,  1911.  vol.  4. 
Also  in  Dickinson,  T.  H.  Chief  contempo¬ 
rary  dramatists.) 

Probably  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
poignant  tragedy  by  a  modern  writer.  It  por¬ 
trays  an  old  Irish  mother  who  pays  her  full 
toll  to  the  sea.  One  act. 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPEAN 
Echegaray,  Jose.  Great  Galeoto.  N«  Y.  Dou¬ 
bleday,  1914.) 

Spanish  tragedy  of  the  Great  Go-Between, 
“Everybody,”  who  weaves  a  cruel  net  with  just 
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a  word,  a  glance,  a  suggestion.  Fatalistic  theme 
showing  individuals  struggling  in  the  web  of 
fate.  Three  acts. 

Benevente,  Jacinto.  His  widow’s  husband, 
(in  Shay,  F  and  Loving,  Pierre  50  contem¬ 
porary  one-act  plays,  and  Benevente,  J. 
Plays.  1st  series.  N.  Y.  Scribner,  1917.) 

Delightfully  impudent  little  comedy.  Thor¬ 
oughly  Spanish,  but  has  been  played  success¬ 
fully  in  the  United  States.  One  act. 

Chekhov,  Anton.  The  boor,  or  The  Bear.,,  (in 
Chekhov,  A.  Plays.  Second  series.  N.  Y. 
Scribner,  1916.  Also  in  Shay,  F.  and  Lov¬ 
ing,  P.  Fifty  contemporary  one-act  plays. 
N.  Y.  Stewart  &  Kidd,  1920.) 

A  Russian  farce,  in  theme  resembling  “The 
taming  of  the  shrew.”  A  gay  attack  on  senti¬ 
mentality.  One  act. 

Schnitzler,  Arthur.  Literature.  (in  Shay,  F. 
and  Loving,  Pierre  ed.  50  contemporary 
one-act  plays.  N.  Y.  Stewart  &  Kidd,  1920. 
Also  in  Schnitzler,  A.  Comedies  of  words. 
N.  Y.  Stewart  &  Kidd,  1917.) 

Satire  on  the  bohemian  life.  Gay  finished 
Viennese  style.  One  act. 

II.  THE  MARIONETTE  THEATRE 

“I  wish  to  discant  on  the  marionette. 

One  needs  a  keen  taste  for  it  and  also 
a  little  veneration. 

“The  marionette  is  august;  it  issues 
from  sanctuary.” — Anatole  France. 
Marionette  theatres  are  not  a  development  of 
the  modern  theatre,  for  one  cannot  guess  the 
period  in  antiquity  of  the  earliest  puppets. 
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Every  age  and  country  has  had  these  quaint 
little  creatures,  and  they  have  been  influential 
in  religion,  literature,  and  recreation.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  articulated  idols  of  ancient 
India  and  Egypt  and  the  Punch  and  Judy  show 
that  plays  to  the  school  children  today,  but  in 
fact  they  are  one  family.  Of  late  years,  many 
little  marionette  theaters,  largely  influenced  by 
the  Europeans,  have  appeared  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Tony  Sarg,  probably  the  best 
known  puppeteer  in  this  country,  is  doing  much 
to  popularize  the  marionette,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  the  puppet  show  just 
now.  Gordon  Craig  has  said,  “The  actor  must 
go  and  in  his  place  comes  the  inanimate  figure, 
the  Uber-marionette  we  may  call  him  until  he 
has  won  for  himself  a  better  name.” 

Joseph,  Helen  H.  A  book  of  marionettes. 

N.  Y.  Huebsch,  1920. 

A  recent  book  on  the  marionettes,  attractive 
in  makeup,  delightful  in  style,  altogether  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  subject.  It  tells  the  story  of 
the  puppets  from  earliest  known  times,  shows 
the  variations  in  their  growth  in  the  eastern 
and  western  countries,  and  finally  tells  about 
the  new  American  puppets.  There  are  many  il¬ 
lustrations  of  marionettes  of  all  periods  and 
nationalities.  A  good  bibliography  suggests 
more  material. 

Collier,  John  Payne.  The  tragical  comedy  of 

Punch  and  Judy. 

These  dramatic  incidents  which  grew  up 
about  the  Punch  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  have  become  to  English  coun¬ 
tries  the  best  known  puppet  plays.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pollock  exclaims,  “Everybody  who  loves  a  good 
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rattling  melodrama  with  plenty  of  comic  relief 
must  surely  love  that  great  performance.” 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  The  rose  and  the  ring,  dra¬ 
matized  by  H.  L.  Mick- 

This  humorous  fairy  tale  of  the  King  and  the 
Queen,  Gruffanuff,  Fairy  Blackstick,  Angelica 
and  Prince  Bulbo,  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
marionette  theatre,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Tony  Sarg’s  repertory. 

Meaterlinck,  Maurice.  Death  of  Tintagiles. 
(in  Maeterlinck,  M.  Plays.  Second  series. 
Chicago,  Stone,  1896.) 

Written  expressly  for  the  puppets.  Impres¬ 
sionistic,  and  impressive  on  the  marionette 
stage.  Five  short  acts. 


III.  THE  CHILDREN  S’  THEATRE 

Mr.  T.  H.  Dickinson  says,  in  “The  Insurgent 
Drama,”  “A  children’s  theatre  is  any  good 
theatre,  and  conversely  a  good  theatre  is  a 
children’s  theatre.”  Nevertheless  in  the  last 
decade  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
children  by  dramatists  and,  as  a  result,  even  in 
the  commercialized  theatres  there  have  been 
long  runs  of  ‘‘Peter  Pan”,  ‘‘A  good  little  devil”, 
‘‘The  Blue  Bird”,  and  ‘‘Snow  White.”  On  the 
other  hand,  newer  educational  methods  seek  to 
develop  self-expression  and  the  latent  dramatic 
instinct  of  children.  Thus  we  have  two  forms 
of  children’s  drama,  plays  produced  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  plays  produced  by  children.  Both 
phases  lead  to  popularizing  the  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  the  drama. 
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Herts,  Alice  Minnie-  The  Children's  Educa¬ 
tional  Theatre.  N.  Y.  Harper,  1911. 

Mark  Twain  once  said  “I  consider  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  educational  Theatre  the  greatest  citizen  - 
making  force  of  the  century.” 

The  story  of  the  inception  and  work  of  this 
interesting  theatre  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
Russian  and  Polish  Jewish  district  of  New 
York  city  is  here  told  by  the  woman  who 
directed  its  activity  for  seven  years  There  are 
many  practical  suggestions  for  similar  work 
and  many  examples,  some  quite  amusing,  of 
the  theatre’s  success  in  reaching  the  people. 
Some  illustrations  are  given  of  scenes  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  children. 

McFadden,  Elizabeth.  Why  the  chimes  rang. 
N.  Y.  French,  1915. 

This  legend  of  a  medieval  Christmas  pil¬ 
grimage,  as  dramatized  by  Miss  McFadden, 
makes  a  beautiful  play  which  children  love  to 
act  out. 

Walker,  Stuart.  Nevertheless,  (in  Portmanteau 
plays.  Cincinnati.  Stewart  &  Kidd,  1917.) 

A  little  comedy  of  a  boy,  a  girl  and  a  bur¬ 
glar,  which  is  often  played  in  schools  in  Better 
English  week. 

Strindberg,  August.  Swan  white,  (in  Strind¬ 
berg,  A. — Plays.  Third  series.  N.  Y. 

Scribner,  1913.) 

Lovely  fairy  play,  quite  different  from  most 
of  Strindberg’s  work.  The  love  of  the  young 
prince  breaks  the  evil  charms  of  the  wicked 
stepmother.  Joyous  poetry  and  beauty.  Two 
acts. 

(53243— 2M— 7-21) 
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It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  man  has  made 
almost  everything  that  has  to  do  with  his 
social,  economic,  and  spiritual  life  a  subject 
for  the  most  searching  investigation,  but  until 
recently  it  has  seemingly  never  occurred  to  him 
that  his  own  children  were  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  warrant  serious  study!  This  singular 
oversight  may  be  attributed  in  a  part  to  the 
old  notion  that  the  child  is  a  miniature  copy 
of  the  man — a  notion  which  was  finally  eradi¬ 
cated  by  modern  psychology,  but  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  others,  almost  equally  harmful  in 
some  cases,  one  of  these  being  that  individual¬ 
ity  in  children  was  either  non-existent  or  of 
such  slight  importance  that  it  might  be  ignored. 
Now,  happily,  this  notion  too,  is  dying  out,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  child’s  in¬ 
dividuality  is  of  such  importance  that  those 
who  have  to  face  the  almost  terrifying  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  parenthood,  or  of  teaching  children, 
should  have,  not  only  a  goodly  supply  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  but  as  large  a  fund  of  information 
about  proper  methods  of  studying  the  needs  of 
the  child  as  an  individual,  and  of  fitting  their 
treatment  of  him  to  his  needs,  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  acquire. 

In  the  following  list  the  aim  has  been  to  sug¬ 
gest  only  such  books  as  will  serve  to  give  par¬ 
ents  an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of 
child  study  and  training.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  stray  into  any  of  the  byroads  of  the 
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subject.  But  anyone  caring  to  read  further  will 
find  excellent  suggestions  for  such  reading  in 
several  books  on  the  list  —  notably  Waddell’s 
Introduction  to  Child  Psychology  and  Forbush’s 
Guide  Book  to  Childhood. 

iFor  convenience  the  list  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  first  coming  under  the  head  of  child 
study,  the  object  of  which  is  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  some  of  the  important  methods  of 
child  study,  to  give  him  some  idea  of  its  his¬ 
tory  and  significance,  and  to  introduce  him  to 
the  subject  of  child  psychology.  The  second 
part  of  the  list  includes  those  books  which  will 
be  found  especially  useful  because  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  they  offer  concerning  the 
training  of  children. 

It  may  be  added  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  include  only  books  couched  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  even  those  without  special  training 
in  general  psychology  will  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  and  read  with  profit. 
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CHILD  STUDY 

Fiske,  John.  The  meaning  of  infancy.  (River¬ 
side  educational  monographs.)  New  York, 
Houghton,  c1909.  ix.  42p. 

•This  little  book  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
a  philosophical  and  historical  background  for 
the  subject  of  child  study  before  taking  up 
books  more  specifically  on  the  subject. 

Contains  (1)  meaning  of  infancy,  from  excur¬ 
sions  of  an  evolutionist;  (2)  the  part  played  by 
infancy  in  the  evolution  of  man. 

Shinn,  Milicent  Washburn.  Biography  of  a 
baby.  (Boston,  Houghton,  1900.)  247 p. 

A  very  interesting  and  carefully  written  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  visible  signs  of  a  baby’s  gradually 
dawning  intelligence  from  the  time  of  its  first 
“long,  thin,  tearless  cry,”  to  the  end  of  its  first 
year. 

A  book  which  will  enable  parents  of  a  “wee 
bairn”  to  observe  and  to  interpret  with  more 
sympathetic  understanding,  and  which  will 
bring  a  smile  of  fond  reminiscence  to  the  lips  of 
those  whose  “bairns”  are  a  little  older. 

Mumford,  Edith  E.  The  dawn  of  character;  a 
study  of  child  life.  New  York.  Longmans, 
1910.  xi,  225 p. 

A  better  title — one  more  descriptive  of  the 
contents — could  hardly  have  been  found  for  this 
book.  The  growth  of  the  child  mind;  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  will;  the  place  of  punishment 
in  education;  all  topics  about  which  young 
parents — and  not  a  few  older  ones — are  likely 
to  find  themselves  sorely  puzzled,  are  here  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  psychologist  in  a  way  that  the 
veriest  layman  can  understand. 
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Drummond,  W.  B.  Introduction  to  child  study. 
New  York,  Longmans',  1912.  348p. 

Goes  a  little  deeper  into  the  elementary  sci¬ 
entific  principles  than  does  Miss  Mumford,  yet 
is  free  from  any  bewildering  technicalities. 

Mr.  Drummond  discusses  the  facts  of  growth, 
the  development  of  the  senses  and  the  nervous 
system,  the  instincts  of  children  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  habits,  the  interests  of  children  and 
their  relation  to  education,  forms  of  expression 
from  moral  characteristics,  the  religion  of  the 
child,  and  peculiar  and  exceptional  children. 

Waddle,  Charles  Wilkin.  Introduction  to  child 
psychology.  (Riverside  textbooks  in  edu¬ 
cation.)  New  York,  Houghton,  1918.  317p. 

In  this  book  the  beginner  will  find  as  non¬ 
technical  and  as  lucid  an  introduction  to  the 
psychological  aspects  of  child  study  as  he  may 
hope  to  come  across.  Necessarily  a  number  of 
psychological  terms  have  been  used,  and  a 
knowledge  of  general  psychology  would  there¬ 
fore  be  helpful.  For  those  who  lack  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  however,  a  glossary  of  such  terms  has 
been  placed  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

The  author  has  not  attempted  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  child  psychology,  but  has  selected 
a  few  vital  topics  for  intensive  treatment.  The 
topics  chosen  are:  Historical  background  of  the 
scientific  study  of  children;  methods  of  scien¬ 
tific  study;  biological  perspective;  heredity; 
non-learned  human  behavior;  the  play  of  chil¬ 
dren;  the  linguistic  development  of  children; 
children’s  drawings;  the  moral  nature  of  chil¬ 
dren;  juvenile  delinquency.  Each  chapter 
closes  with  a  list  of  questions  and  topics  and 
a  carefully  chosen  bibliography. 
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CHILD  TRAINING 


Bennett,  G.  Martin,  and  Bennett,  Margaret, 
The  first  five  years  of  a  child's  life.  Lon¬ 
don,  Harrup,  1920.  127p. 

This  little  volume  takes  up  in  a  very  specific 
and  practical  way  the  training  and  education 
of  children  during  the  early  impressionable 
period,  the  importance  of  which,  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character,  is  so  frequently  underesti¬ 
mated  by  parents.  Altho  no  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  authors  to  deal  with  formal  train¬ 
ing,  the  book  is,  in  part,  a  plea  to  parents  to 
grant  to  their  children’s  minds  as  good  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  development  as  they  commonly 
grant  to  their  bodies. 

Abbott,  Ernest  Hamlin.  On  the  training  of 
parents.  Boston,  Houghton,  1908.  140p. 

Recognizes  the  well-known  fact — often  lost 
sight  of,  even  by  parents  whose  intentions  are 
of  the  best — that  self-control,  respect  for  the 
individuality  of  others,  and  proper  regard  for 
the  truth,  are  just  as  essential  in  the  training 
of  children  as  in  dealing  with  our  associates 
in  the  business  or  social  world.  The  pressing 
daily  issues  in  the  bringing  up  of  children  are 
analyzed  with  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness  and 
humor,  and  definite  suggestions  made  as  to  the 
safest  ways  of  meeting  them. 

Forbush,  William  Byron.  Child  study  and  child 
training.  New  York,  Scribner,  1915.  310p. 

iSimilar  in  purpose  to  the  two  preceding 
books,  but  much  broader  in  scope,  dealing  not 
only  with  the  study  and  training  of  younger 
children,  but  with  that  of  adolescents  as  well. 

A  few  of  the  many  interesting  chapters  are: 
training  children  to  observe  and  discriminate; 
the  problem  of  obedience;  dealing  with  the 
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emotions;  reading;  money;  when  children  be¬ 
come  “young  people”;  vocational  opportunities; 
vocational  education;  vocational  guidance;  the 
church  and  her  children. 

The  series  of  laboratory  experiments”  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  tho  intended  primarily  for  the 
use  of  classes  in  child  study,  will  often  be 
found  suggestive  and  helpful. 

Reading  references  at  the  end  of  chapters. 

Forbush,  William  Byron.  Guide  book  to  child¬ 
hood.  Philadelphia,  American  institute  of 
child  life,  1915.  557p. 

The  publishers  of  this  book  claim  that  “it  is 
a  dictionary  of  child  life  and  an  encyclopedia 
of  child  training” — that  it  “stands  unique  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  the  gist  of  all,  besides  cer¬ 
tain  special  contributions  of  its  own.  These 
claims  are  doubtless  a  little  extravagant,  but 
are,  nevertheless,  justified  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  surprising  amount  of  practical  information 
that  the  book  contains. 

Part  one  consists  of  Outlines  of  Child  Life, 
a  summary  of  the  best  that  is  known  about 
childhood,  condensed  from  the  best  authorities. 
These  summaries  are  presented  partly  in  the 
form  of  graphic  charts  and  partly  in  terse 
statements,  often  numbered  for  ease  in  remem¬ 
bering.  Each  summary  closes  with  a  special 
list  of  books  for  further  reading. 

Part  two  opens  with  a  Chart  of  Parenthood. 
It  consists  mainly  of  several  hundred  answers 
to  the  questions  that  parents  most  frequently 
ask  as  they  meet  their  daily  problems  in  the 
home.  For  those  who  will  go  more  thoroughly 
into  their  work,  the  best  books  for  parents  are 
listed  and  described,  the  organizations  that 
help  the  homes  are  named  and  defined,  and 
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parents  who  wish  to  study  together  are  shown 
how  to  organize  and  what  to  study.” 

Forbush,  William  Byron.  Manual  of  play. 
Philadelphia,  American  institute  of  child 
life,  1914. 

“This  manual  begins  with  some  practical 
suggestion  as  to  fitting  up  the  home  playroom 
and  the  home  yard  and  gymnasium.  It  then 
discusses  the  principal  things  with  which  chil¬ 
dren  play.  It  offers  a  schedule  of  the  plays 
which  seem  to  be  most  interesting  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  Then  comes  a  very  practical  part 
of  the  book  which  describes  various  fascinat¬ 
ing  ways  in  which  children  may  freely  express 
themselves  in  play.  It  tells  parents  how  to 
play  with  their  children;  it  shows  parents  how 
to  help  their  children  play  by  themselves.  *  *  * 
While  naming  largely  homemade  playthings,  it 
gives  a  carefully  graded  and  annotated  list  of 
the  best  standard  toys  and  occupations,  with 
their  makers  and  approximate  prices.  Some¬ 
thing  is  said  at  the  close  to  emphasize  the 
meaning  and  value  of  play  in  the  development 
of  children.” 
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“The  idea  has  gone  abroad  that  the  term 
‘Freudian’  is  somehow  synonymous  with  ‘sexual’ 
.  .  this  talk  ...  in  connection  with  Freud  is 
merely  another  instance  of  that  infallible  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  cheap  press  and  the  vulgar  mind 
to  seize  on  unessentials,  whether  for  praise  or 
for  blame,  and  to  leave  the  main  fabric  un¬ 
scanned.”  E.  B.  HOLT. 

“We  are  what  we  are  because  we  have  been 
what  we  have  been,  and  what  is  needed  for 
solving  the  problem  of  human  life  and  motives 
is  not  moral  estimates  but  more  knowledge.” 

SIGMUND  FREUD. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“In  1900,  Freud  published  his  great  work  on 
the  ‘Interpretation  of  Dreams,’  and  there  was 
opened  up  a  new  held  of  investigation  of  the 
unconscious  in  both  normal  and  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions.  Nervous  patients  frequently  related 
strange  dreams  to  him  and  it  was  found  that 
each  dream  possessed  a  profound  personal  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  dreamer;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
outgrowth,  sometimes  literal,  sometimes  sym¬ 
bolic,  of  the  individual’s  unconscious  mental  life. 
It  was  definitely  proven  that  every  dream  was 
the  fulfillment  of  repressed  wishes.  Dream  an¬ 
alysis  revealed  the  mechanism  of  delusions,  mor¬ 
bid  fears,  hysteria,  fixed  ideas,  and  compulsive 
thinking  and  at  the  same  time  it  provided  neu¬ 
rology,  the  most  potent  instrument  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  these  abnormal  symptoms  in  the  form 
of  what  became  known  as  the  psychoanalytic 
treatment.’’  I.  H.  CORIAT. 


The  following  list  has  been  compiled  on  the 
assumption  that  once  having  acquainted  him¬ 
self  with  the  basic  principles  of  psychoanalysis 
as  applied  in  the  special  field  of  psychology,  the 
average  lay  reader  will  then  find  his  chief  in¬ 
terest  in  the  more  general  application  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis  to  the  problems  of  everyday  life, 
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and  to  the  study  of  literature,  the  social  sci¬ 
ences,  and  philosophy. 

Four  books,  one  primer  and  one  more  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  of  psychoanalytic  theory 
in  general,  one  book  on  the  psychoanalytic  theory 
of  dreams,  and  one  on  childhood  from  a  psy¬ 
choanalytic  viewpoint,  will  in  the  compiler's 
opinion  be  more  than  enough  to  acquaint  the 
average  lay  reader  with  the  basic  principles  of 
psychoanalysis  as  applied  in  the  special  field  of 
psychology.  The  other  four  books,  then,  will 
not  be  concerned  with  the  purely  scientific  im¬ 
port  of  psychoanalysis. 

Each  of  the  eight  annotated  books  on  this 
list  has  been  selected  from  a  number  of  similar 
books  because  it  seemed  the  best  example  of  a 
treatment  which  was  at  once  popular  and  au¬ 
thoritative. 

In  each  case  books  of  value  of  a  similar  nature 
to  the  one  annotated  are  also  listed.  At  the  back 
is  a  list  of  the  more  technical  treatises  arranged 
under  the  same  headings  used  for  the  popular 
works.  Under  each  of  the  headings  used  the 
compiler  undertakes  some  introductory  com¬ 
ments  *of  his  own  on  the  treatment  accorded  the 
various  phases  of  psychoanalysis  by  the  books 
listed. 

Urbana,  Illinois,  1921. 
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THE  A-B-C  OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS 


There  are  two  excellent  “primer”  treatments, 
one  English  and  one  American,  each  offering  in 
condensed  form  a  comprehensive  and  scholarly 
summary  of  psychoanalytic  theory,  each  care¬ 
fully  phrased  so  as  to  be  entirely  understandable 
to  the  layman.  Perhaps  Dr.  Coriat’s  little  book 
is  a  shade  better  suited  than  Barbara  Low’s  for 
the  average  American  reader. 

Coriat,  I.  H.  What  is  psychoanalysis?  N.Y. 

Moffat  1917  127p.  Bibliography:  p.  121-24. 

In  the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  Can 
be  read  at  a  single  sitting.  Brief  and  clear 
answers  to  such  general  questions  as:  What  is 
psycholoanalysis?  Where  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  did  it  originate?  Can  psychoanalysis  be 
harmful?  What  is  the  cause  of  certain  failures 
in  psychoanalysis? 

Dr.  Coriat  is  First  Assistant  Visiting  Physi¬ 
cian  for  Disease  of  the  Nervous  System,  Boston 
City  Hospital,  and  the  author  of  a  standard  text 
on  “Abnormal  Psychology”  and  of  a  number  of 
other  books  on  psychoanalytic  subjects. 

Low,  Barbara  Psychoanalysis:  a  brief  account 
of  the  Freudian  theory,  with  an  introduction 
by  Ernest  Jones  2d  Ed.  Lond.  Allen 
1921  Bibliography 
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A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Books  which  fall  under  this  heading  have  un¬ 
fortunately  either  been  written  with  such  an 
effort  at  popularity  that  they  lack  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  (as  is  the  case  with  the  books  by  O’Hig¬ 
gins  and  Tridon)  or  they  have  been  made  so 
comprehensive  that  they  will  inevitably  fatigue 
the  average  lay  reader  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
books  of  Brill  and  Freud  himself). 

Bradby,  M.  H.  Psychoanalysis,  and  its  place 
in  life  Lond.  Frowde  1919  266p. 

“This  book  aims  at  four  things.  It  attempts 
an  answer  to  the  increasing  number  of  people 
who  want  to  know  something  about  psycho¬ 
analysis  and  who  find  the  existing  lierature  some 
of  it  too  brief  and  some  of  it  too  difficult.  It 
discusses  certain  questions  raised  in  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  educated  man  or  woman  who 
has  begun  to  study  psychoanalysis  and  is  puz¬ 
zled;  such  questions,  for  instance,  as  ‘Where 
does  it  lead?’  ‘How  does  it  fit  in  with  the  desire 
to  be  a  moral  human  being,  and  with  the  ideas 
entertained  by  modern  scientists?’  It  supplies 
the  reader  with  some  notion  of  how  to  arrive  at 
the  meaning  of  his  own  dreams,  and,  lastly,  it 
hopes  to  induce  psychoanalysts  and  psychol¬ 
ogists  to  study  each  other’s  works.”  (From  In¬ 
troduction.) 

Included  here,  among  other  reasons,  because 
it  gives  one  of  the  simplest  accounts  of  the 
split  between  Freud  and  his  distinguished  fol¬ 
lower,  Jung;  a  split  resulting  in  Jung’s  ponder¬ 
ous  book,  “The  Psychology  of  the  Unconscious,” 
a  no  less  monumental  but  far  less  significant 
work  than  Freud’s  great  “Interpretation  of 
Dreams.” 
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Miss  Bradby  took  the  Mental  and  Moral  Sci¬ 
ence  Tripos  at  Cambridge,  England. 

Coriat,  I.  H.  Repressed  emotions  N.  Y. 

Brentano  1920  213p. 

Jones,  Ernest  Papers  on  psychoanalysis  2d 
ed.  rev.  and  enl.  N.  Y.  Wood  1919 
71 5p. 

Lay,  Wilfred  Man’s  unconscious  conflict;  a 
popular  exposition  of  psychoanalysis  N.  Y. 
Dodd  1917  318p. 

THE  PSYCHOANALYTIC  THEORY  OF 
DREAMS 

There  are  a  number  of  modern  books  on 
dreams  which  present  theories  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  psychoanalytic,  notably: 

Bergson,  H.  L.  Dreams  N.  Y.  Huebsch 
1914 

Ellis,  Havelock  The  World  of  dreams  Lond. 
Constable  1911 

Walsh,  W.  S.  The  psychology  of  Dreams  N.  Y. 
Dodd  1920 

Some  of  the  above  might  be  read  in  contrast 
to  the  following: 

Coriat,  I.  H.  The  meaning  of  dreams  Bost. 
Little  1915  194p>  Diagrs. 

A  non-technical  exposition  of  the  psycho¬ 
analytic  theory  of  dreams,  omitting  many  of 
the  features  of  Freud’s  students.  The  many 
examples  of  the  mechanism  of  the  dream  process 
that  are  analyzed  and  explained  are  taken  from 
cases  that  came  under  the  author’s  personal  ob¬ 
servation. 

Nicoll,  Maurice  Dream  psychology  Lond. 
Frowde  1917  194p.  Bibliography: 

p.  189-90 
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CHILDHOOD  FROM  A  PSYCHOANALYTIC 
VIEWPOINT 

The  compiler  had  to  make  a  difficult  choice  here 
from  three  very  good  books:  one  by  Wilfrid  Lay; 
one  (dealing  with  adolescence  rather  than  child¬ 
hood)  by  Miss  Phyllis  Blanchard,  vouched  for 
in  a  preface  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  one  by 
Miss  Elida  Evans,  vouched  for  in  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  none  other  than  Freud’s  most  brilliant 
but  dissenting  disciple,  Dr.  Jung. 

Evans,  Elida  The  problem  of  the  nervous  child 
Introduction  by  C.  G.  Jung  N.  Y.  Dodd 
1920  269p. 

“I  have  aimed,  not  at  adding  another  to  the 
already  long  list  of  textbooks  explaining  psy¬ 
choanalytic  treatment  for  nervous  troubles,  but 
only  at  providing  a  simple  introduction  to  the 
subject  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  the 
relation  between  parent  and  child.  My  attempt 
to  present  so  large  a  subject  in  so  small  a  com¬ 
pass  will  require  me  to  make  statements  in  a 
seemingly  dogmatic  manner,  without  supporting 
them  with  proofs,  which  I  should,  but  for  lack 
of  space,  be  most  happy  to  give.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  I  have  avoided  the  use  of  technical 
terms,  which  are  almost  necessarily  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  edias  fundamental  to  psychoan¬ 
alysis.”  (See  Chapter  I.) 

Miss  Evans  then  treats  of  such  topics  as: 
“The  development  of  repression,”  “The  parent 
complex,”  “Teaching  of  right  and  wrong,”  and 
so  on.  Dr.  Jung’s  stamp  of  approval  is  all  that 
we  need  to  assure  us  that  Miss  Evans’  handling 
of  her  subject  has  been  competent. 

Blanchard,  Phyllis  The  adolescent  girl.,  a  study 
from  the  psychoanalytic  viewpoint,  with  a 
preface  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  N.  Y. 
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Moffat  1920  242p.  Bibliographies  after 

each  chapter 

Lay,  Wilfrid  The  child’s  unconscious  mind; 

the  relations  of  psychoanalysis  to  education: 
a  book  for  teachers  and  parents  N.  Y. 
Dodd  1919  329p. 

White,  W.  A.  The  mental  hygiene  of  childhood 
Bost.  Little  1919  193p. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE 

Here  the  best  book  is  by  Freud  himself.  In 
this  connection,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  look 
over  “Suppressed  Desires,”  in  a  book  of  “Plays” 
by  Susan  Glaspell  (published  in  Boston  by 

Small,  1920).  Miss  Glaspell’s  little  play  is  a 
very  understanding  and  most  amusing  but 
nevertheless  somewhat  too  hostile  satire  on 
amateur  adherence  to  psychoanalysis. 

Freud,  Sigmund  Psychopathology  of  everyday 
life.  Authorized  English  Ed.,  with  intro¬ 
duction  by  A.  A.  Brill  N.  Y.  1914  341p. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  forgetting  of  proper 
names,  foreign  words,  impressions  and  resolu¬ 
tions;  on  mistakes  in  speech,  reading,  and  writ¬ 
ing;  on  erroneously  carried  out,  symptomatic, 
chance  and  faulty  actions,  and  so  on. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  the  author  of  the  introduction, 
is  Chief  of  Clinic  of  Psychiatry,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Chief  of  the  Neurological  Department, 
Bronx  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  and  former  As¬ 
sistant  Physician  in  the  Central  Islip  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  in  the  Clinic  of  Psychiatry,  Zurich. 
Freud,  Sigmund  Wit  and  its  relation  to  the 
unconscious  Authorized  English  Ed.,  with 
introduction  by  A.  A.  Brill  N.  Y.  Moffat 
1916.  388p. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS  APPLIED  TO 
LITERATURE. 

Here  the  field  is  practically  limitless  for  the 
critic  of  art  as  well  as  literature.  Freud  him¬ 
self  first  broke  the  ground  with  his  study  in 
“Delusion  and  dream;  an  interpretation  in  the 
light  of  psychoanalysis  of  Gradiva,  a  novel  by 
Wilhelm  Jenses.”  Let  the  reader  watch  out  for 
books  advertised  as  psychoanalysis  applied  to 
literature  which  are  not  that  at  all.  A  recent 
book  so  advertised,  “The  Story  of  a  Style,”  by 
William  Bayard  Hale,  contains  practically  no 
psychoanalysis  whatever. 

Mordell,  Albert  The  erotic  motive  in  litera¬ 
ture  N.  Y.  Boni  1919  250p. 

Equipped  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  psycho¬ 
analysis,  the  author  rides  boldly  into  the  field 
of  literature  and  lunges  at  one  great  writer  after 
another  with  his  new  critical  spear.  The  book 
has  been  too  hastily  written,  and  many  of  its 
conclusons  are  questionable.  But  despite  this 
fact  it  is  a  stimulating  work,  worthy  at  least 
some  consideration  from  even  the  most  serious 
student  of  literature.  It  is  surely  destined  to 
be  followed  by  more  carefully  written  studies 
by  more  scholarly  authors. 

In  addition  to  special  chapters  on  Keats,  Shel¬ 
ley,  Poe  and  Lafcadio  Hearn,  a  host  of  other 
writers  are  psychoanalysed. 

Anthony,  Katherine  Margaret  Fuller,  a  psy¬ 
chological  biography  N.  Y.  Harcourt 
1921 

Coriat,  I.  H.  The  hpsteria  of  Lady  Macbeth 

BosL  Four  Seas  Co.  1920  94p.  Bib¬ 

liography:  p.  93-94 

Freud,  Sigmund  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  a  psycho- 
sexual  study  of  an  infantile  reminiscence. 
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Tr.  by  A.  A.  Brail  N.  Y.  Moffat  1916 
130p.  Illus. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS  APPLIED  TO 
SOCIOLOGY 

Under  this  heading  Freudians  have  written  a 
number  of  rather  technical  studies  (both  ar¬ 
ticles  and  entire  books)  treating  of  primitive 
states  of  society.  The  book  we  chose  to  anno¬ 
tate  here,  however,  deals  with  modern  civilized 
woman. 

Myerson,  Abraham  The  nervous  housewife 
Bost.  Little  1921 

Dr.  Myerson,  who  is  Visiting  Physician, 
Nervous  Department,  Boston  City  Hospital  and 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Neurology,  Tufts  College,  Medical  School,  aims 
to  show  how  modern  life,  by  changing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  woman,  has  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  housewife.  “To  her  natural  burdens  there 
have  been  added  a  divided  loyalty  and  a  rest¬ 
less  dissatisfaction  with  her  lot.”  Out  of  this 
comes  the  nervousness  of  the  housewife,  “a  dis¬ 
ease  of  occupation.”  This  book  “psychoan¬ 
alyzes”  the  sources  of  the  housewife’s  difficulties 
and  traces  their  effect  in  her  moods  and  changed 
emotions.  “It  aims  to  discover  the  housewife 
to  herself,”  and  to  give  her  husband  understand¬ 
ing  and  sympathy,  and  to  teach  the  physician 
and  society  how  to  help  her.  Unfortunately  Dr. 
Myerson  is  too  much  of  a  materialist,  too  cyn¬ 
ical.  and  so  seriously  neglects  the  spiritual  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  sublimation  in  psychoanalysis. 
Frued,  Sigmund  Reflections  on  war  and  death 
Tr.  by  A.  A.  Brill  and  A.  B.  Kuttner  N.  Y. 
Moffat  1918  72p. 

Martin,  E.  D.  The  behavior  of  crowds  N.Y. 
Harper  1920 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS  APPLIED  TO 
PHILOSOPHY 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  psychoanalytic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  human  motives  cannot  also  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  getting  at  a  whole 
theory  of  knowledge,  and  be  used  as  a  means 
of  solving  many  of  the  most  knotty  problems  in 
philosophy. 

Holt,  E.  B.  The  Freudian  wish  and  its  place 
in  ethics  N.  Y.  Holt  1916  212p. 

This  brilliant  little  book  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  on  our  list.  Though  brief  and  pop¬ 
ular  in  form,  it  represents  at  the  same  time  a 
most  weighty  contribution  to  philosophical 
thought,  viewed  from  a  psychoanalytic  stand¬ 
point.  By  reason  of  its  subject  matter  it  is 
particularly  free  from  those  unpleasant  details 
of  which  all  books  on  psychoanalysis  per  se  must 
inevitably  treat.  The  detailed  consideration  of 
ethics  answers  those  critics  of  phychoanalysis 
who  condemn  it  as  an  altogether  materialistic 
theory.  The  author  was  assistant  professor  of 
psychology  at  Harvard  University  when  the  book 
was  'first  published. 

Putnam,  J.J.  Human  motives  Bost.  Little 
1915  179p. 


TECHNICAL  TREATISES 

A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Bjerre,  Paul  Karl  The  history  and  practice  of 
psychoanalysis  Authorized  translation  by 
Elizabeth  N.  Barrow  Bost.  Badger  1916 
294p. 
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Brill,  Abraham  Arden  Psychoanalysis;  its  the¬ 
ories  and  practical  application  Phil.  Saun¬ 
ders  1912  337p. 

Freud,  Sigmund  A  general  introduction  to  psy¬ 
choanalysis  Authorized  translation,  with 

preface,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall  N.  Y.  Boni 
1920  402p. 

Freud,  Sigmund  The  history  of  the  psycho¬ 
analytic  movement  Authorized  English 
translation  by  A.  A.  Brill  N.  Y.  Nervous 
and  Mental  Disease  Pub.  Co.  1917  58p. 

Jelliffe,  Smith  Ely  The  technique  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  N.  Y.  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease  Pub.  Co.  1918  I63p. 

Jung,  Carl  Gustav  Psychology  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious;  a  study  of  the  transformations  and 
symbolisms  of  the  libido,  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  thought  Au¬ 
thorized  translation,  with  introduction,  by 
Beatrice  M.  Hinkle  N.  Y.  Moffat  1916 
566p. 

Pfister,  Oskar  The  psychoanalytic  method  Au¬ 
thorized  translation  by  Dr.  Charles  Rockwell 
Payne  N.  Y.  Moffat  1917  588p. 

THE  PSYCHOANALYTIC  THEORY  OF 
DREAMS 

Freud,  Sigmund  The  interpretation  of  dreams 
Authorized  translation  of  3d  Ed.,  with  intro¬ 
duction,  by  A.  A.  Brill  4th  Ed.  Lond. 
Allen  1913  510p.  “Literary  index”: 

p.  494-99 
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CHILDHOOD  FROM  A  PSYCHOANALYTIC 
VIEWPOINT 

Hug,  Helimuth  H.  von  A  study  of  the  mental 
life  of  the  child  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  James  J.  Putnam  and  Mabel  Stevens 
Wash.  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Pub. 
Co.  1919  154p. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS  APPLIED  TO 
LITERATURE 

Freud,  Sigmund  Delusion  and  dreams;  an  in¬ 
terpretation  in  the  light  of  psychoanalysis  of 
Gradiva,  a  novel  by  Wilhelm  Jenses  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Helen  M.  Downey  Introduction  by 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  N.  Y.  Moffat  1917 
342p. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS  APPLIED  TO 
SOCIOLOGY 

Freud,  Sigmund  Totem  and  taboo;  resemblances 
between  the  psychic  lives  of  savages  and 
neurotics  Authorized  English  translation, 
with  introduction  by  A.  A.  Brill  N.  Y. 
'Moffat  1919  365p. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS  APPLIED  TO 
PHILOSOPHY 

Silberer,  Herbert  Problems  of  mysticism  and 
its  symbolism  Translation  by  Smith  Ely 
Jelliffe  .  N.  Y.  Moffat  1917  451p 

Bibliography:  p.  427-43 
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This  list  has  been  compiled  primarily  for  the 
housewife  or  the  prospective  homekeeper  who 
wishes  to  have  her  home  artistic  as  well  as 
practical,  but  who  knows  comparatively  little 
of  decorative  principles  and  therefore  desires  a 
fairly  thorough  course  of  instruction. 

She  will  want  to  learn  the  basic  principles  of 
art  and  how  they  apply  to  house  furnishing. 
Something  of  the  history  of  interior  decorating 
will  be  necessary  to  broaden  her  view — to  en¬ 
able  her  to  appreciate  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  and  to  distinguish,  between  and 
evaluate  the  various  period  styles  of  furnish¬ 
ings.  Finally,  she  must  know  what  decorative 
materials  are  available  today,  their  relative 
cost  and  suitability  to  each  type  of  dwelling 
and  to  each  room,  and  must  have  a  fair  idea 
of  how  schemes  of  color,  arrangement,  and 
style  may  be  adapted  to  individual  needs.  This 
ground  the  compiler  has  endeavored  to  cover 
in  the  following  selection  of  books. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Preliminary,  brief  exposition  leading  up  to 
the  study  of  interior  decoration. 

Sell,  Maud  Ann,  and  Sell,  Henry  Blackman. 
Good  taste  in  home  furnishing.  New  York, 
Lane,  1916. 

A  small  volume,  forming  a  good  introduction 
to  the  subject.  Takes  up  briefly  wall  and  floor 
coverings,  draperies  and  furniture,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  separate  rooms.  Marginal  drawings 
illustrate  the  text. 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 

Books  useful  in  acquiring  a  foundational 
understanding  of  the  subject,  preparatory  to 
more  detailed  study. 

Rolfe,  Amy  L.  Interior  decoration  for  the  small 
home.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 

A  concise,  attractive  little  manual  giving  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  subject,  both  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  in  application  to  various  details.  The 
illustrations  show  more  pretentious  furniture 
and  decorations  than  are  justified  by  the  title 
and  text. 

Jennings,  H.  J.  Our  homes  and  how  to  beau¬ 
tify  them.  London,  Harrison  &  Sons',  1902. 

“A  grammar  of  interior  decoration,”  enter¬ 
tainingly  written  and  well  illustrated.  Includes 
a  brief  survey  of  interior  decoration  in  the 
past,  the  principles  of  decorative  art,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  purpose  and  style  in  the  different 
rooms  of  a  house,  the  relative  cost  and  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  materials  available  for  decora¬ 
tion  and  the  possibilities  of  artistic  treatment 
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in  each  room.  Considers  the  point  of  view  of 
homekeepers  both  with  large  and  small  in¬ 
comes. 


TECHNICAL 

Presupposing  a  partial  familiarity  with  artis¬ 
tic  homefurnishing  and  employing  some  terms 
peculiar  to  the  decorator’s  art;  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  informative  works. 

Eberlein,  Harold  D.,  McClure,  Abbot,  and  Hollo¬ 
way,  Edward  Si.  The  practical  book  of  in¬ 
terior  decoration.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott, 
1919, 

The  most  complete  and  systematic  source 
book.  Part  I  deals  with  historic  period  decora¬ 
tion  in  England,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  Co¬ 
lonial  America;  part  II  with  practical  decora¬ 
tion  and  furnishings;  part  III  with  international 
inter- period  decoration.  Treats  every  type  of 
interior  from  mansion  to  cottage.  Excellent 
illustrations — part  in  colors.  Will  repay  careful 
study. 

Parsons,  Frank  Alvah.  Interior  decoration;  its 
principles  and  practice.  New  York,  Page, 
1916. 

More  technical  and  theoretic  than  any  of  the 
above,  but  including  many  practical  applica¬ 
tions.  In  three  sections,  Part  I  being  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  decoration,  Part  II  to  his¬ 
toric  art  periods  and  the  ideas  which  they  rep¬ 
resent;  Part  III  to  the  modern  house.  Has 
particularly  notable  chapters  on  color  and  form 
in  their  relation  to  decoration.  Unusually  good 
illustrations  of  simple  furnishings. 
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INSPIRATIONAL 


Not  covering-  the  whole  ground  but  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  for  special  points  and  new  ideas. 

Wright,  Agnes  Foster.  Interior  decoration  for 
modern  needs.  New  York,  Stokes,  1917. 

Valuable  for  its  wealth  of  original  and  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  which  make  for  freshness  and 
charm  without  bizarre  effects.  Well  illustrated. 

Oe  Wolfe,  Elsie.  The  house  in  good  taste.  New 
York,  Century,  1916. 

Covers  the  main  points  of  interior  decoration 
but  emphasizes  the  use  of  color  and  devices 
tending  to  produce  dainty  and  graceful  effects. 
Many  examples  described;  good  illustrations. 
Includes  a  discussion  of  antique  furniture,  trel¬ 
lises,  and  clocks. 

Herts,  B.  Russell.  The  decoration  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  apartments.  New  York,  Putnam, 
1915. 

“The  artistic  treatment  of  apartments  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  small  two -room  suite  to  the  elab¬ 
orate  duplex  and  triplex.”  Devotes  a  chapter 
to  a  practical  discussion  of  originality  in  dec¬ 
oration  and  the  fad  for  antiques.  Several  good 
colored  plates. 


SPECIAL  TOPICS 

To  approximate  any  degree  of  thoroughness, 
some  of  the  principal  features  of  interior  dec¬ 
oration  require  more  detailed  study  than  is 
afforded  in  general  texts.  A  few  of  the  best 
books  on  these  special  phases  have  been  chosen 
and  are  listed  on  following  pages: 
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FURNITURE 


Eberlein,  Harold  D.,  and  McClure,  Abbot.  The 
practical  book  of  period  furniture.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Lippincott,  1914. 

An  encyclopedia  of  furniture  styles  from 
Jacobean  to  modern  American.  Well  illustrated. 
Contains  a  glossary  of  terms,  good  index,  and 
illustrated  chronological  key  to  styles. 

D(yer,  Walter  A.  Handbook  of  furniture  styles. 
New  York,  Century,  1918. 

“A  concise,  abbreviated  survey  of  the  deco¬ 
rative  periods.”  Useful  if  time  does  not  permit 
the  study  of  Eberlein’s  more  complete  work. 

RUGS 

Mumford,  John  Kimberly.  Oriental  rugs.  New 
York,  Scribner,  1905. 

A  history  and  description  of  all  varieties  of 
oriental  rugs  by  the  best  known  authority  on 
this  subject.  Very  good  colored  plates. 

Holt,  R.  B.  Rugs:  oriental  and  occidental,  an¬ 
tique  and  modern.  Chicago,  MoClurg,  1908. 

A  good  handbook  for  the  study  of  rugs. 

DECORATIVE  TEXTILES. 

Hunter,  George  Leland.  Decorative  textiles;  an 
illustrated  book  on  coverings  for  furniture, 
walls,  and  floor,  including  damasks,  bro¬ 
cades  and  velvets',  tapestries,  laces,  em¬ 
broideries,  chintzes,  cretonnes,  drapery  and 
furniture  trimmings,  wall  paper,  carpets 
and  rugs,  tooled  and  illuminated  leathers. 
Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1918. 

Very  full  and  authoritative  work.  Interest¬ 
ing  treatment. 
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Hunter,  George  Leland.  Tapestries;  their 
origin,  history  and  renaissance.  New  York, 
Lane,  1912. 

Obenchain,  Mrs.  Eliza  (Calvert).  A  book  of 
hand-woven  coverlets.  Boston,  Little,  1912. 

Especially  useful  in  identifying  patterns. 

Webster,  Marie  D.  Quilts;  their  story  and  how 
to  make  them.  New  York,  Doubleday,  1915. 

PICTURES 

Caffin,  C.  H.  How  to  study  pictures.  New 
York,  Century,  1905. 

A  comparative  study  of  both  old  and  modern 
masters.  Amply  illustrated.  Clear  and  attrac¬ 
tive. 

Tilney,  F.  C.  The  appeal  of  the  picture.  New 
York,  Dutton. 

Considers  the  artist’s  point  of  view  some¬ 
what  more  than  Caffin’s  book  which  aids  in  the 
appreciation  of  painting.  Includes  works  of 
less  famous  artists. 
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This  course  which  is  designed  to  cover  a 
year’s  study  is  primarily  intended  for  the  teach¬ 
er  or  student  of  religious  education,  and  for 
laymen. 

Presumably,  the  reading  will  be  done  as  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  preparation  for  classes,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  special  interest  aroused  in  the  subject. 
The  books  should  be  read  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  scholar,  or  at  least  in  a  broad-minded  attitude. 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  brief  idea  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  peoples,  and 
most  especially  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  background 
to  such  a  study,  some  suggestions  have  been  in¬ 
cluded,  along  this  line.  Some  of  the  books  con¬ 
sider  the  great  influence  of  the  Bible  thruout 
the  ages,  and  some  consider  the  Bible  from  the 
standpoint  of  higher  criticism.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  reader  will  consider  this,  not  as  a 
disturbing  element  which  will  upset  his  whole 
religious  belief,  but  as  a  means  of  helping  him 
to  understand  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  historic¬ 
al  records.  People  who  have  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion  are  coming  more  and  more  to  attempt  to 
fit  into  an  historical  background,  the  parts  of 
the  Bible  which  are  rather  obscure,  but  which 
are  gradually  being  made  clearer  as  each  old 
record  is  unearthed. 

I.  The  Culture  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews 

That  the  people  of  Israel  were  a  chosen  peo¬ 
ple,  there  is  no  doubt.  To  understand  the 
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temperament  of  the  race,  it  is  well  to  under¬ 
stand  their  culture. 

Drucker,  Aaron  P.  The  culture  of  ancient 
Israel.  1911.  N.  Y.  Bloch  Pub.  Co. 

Written  by  a  Rabbi  as  a  tribute  to  a  society 
trying  to  promote  Jewish  culture.  Interesting 
in  style,  giving  lectures  on  the  art,  music, 
drama,  poetry  and  prophets  of  ancient  Israel. 
Because  scholars  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  great  monotheistic  religion  which  Israel  has 
given  to  the  world,  the  world  has  also  been  made 
richer  by  a  priceless  literary  treasure.  The 
author  attempts  to  point  out  a  little  of  the 
culture  of  these  peoples.  Refers  to  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  illustrate.  Is  concise, 
written  in  simple  language  and  may  be  read  in 
a  short  time. 

II.  The  Religion  of  the  Early  People 

To  understand  what  lead  up  to  the  great  gift 
of  the  monotheistic  religion,  it  is  well  to  under¬ 
stand  the  very  early  religion  of  these  people. 

Cook,  Stanley  A<  The  religion  of  ancient 
Palestine.  1903.  Lond,  A.  Archibald  &  Co. 

In  the  light  of  archaeology  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  the  author  aims  to  set  forth  the  religions 
of  ancient  Palestine,  especially  in  the  second 
millenium  B.  C.  With  many  references  to 
archaeological  discoveries,  the  work  gives 
very  evident  expression  of  the  religion,  includ¬ 
ing  sacred  rites  and  practices,  and  the  religious 
thought  of  the  time  in  general.  Includes  a 
bibliography  at  the  end.  Is  a  short  account 
and  hence  may  be  read  in  a  few  hours. 
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III.  The  Influence  of  the  Bible 

The  one  Book  which  the  Christian  people  have 
treasured  thruout  the  ages. 

Dobschutz,  Ernst  von.  The  influence  of  the 
Bible  on  civilization.  1914.  N.  Y.  Scribner. 

A  valuable  book  to  study  to  learn  how  the 
Bible  has  influenced  various  peoples  in  various 
ages.  Especially  from  the  historical  standpoint 
is  this  interesting.  Gives  references  to  Biblical 
passages,  and  includes  plates  of  records  and 
manuscripts.  Is  simply  and  clearly  told. 

IV.  The  Old  Testament 

The  attitude  to  take  toward  the  Old  Testa-  A 
ment  is  still  a  much  disputed  question.  Some 
believe  that  it  should  be  disregarded  in  the 
teaching  of  religion,  or  at  least  limited  in  its 
use.  Others  believe  that  it  is  a  vital  part  and 
a  most  important  element  in  religious  teach¬ 
ings. 

Bade,  William  F.  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
light  of  to-day.  1915.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  author  considers  the  Old  Testament 
valuable  as  illustrating  the  religious  growth 
of  the  people.  The  author  says  “The  one 
thing  of  supreme  importance  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  actually  and  historically,  is  the  idea  of 
God — the  focal  point  of  its  significance  for 
humanity.”  The  treatment  is  noteworthy  and 
attempts  to  link  together  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  Is  written  especially  for  the  lay¬ 
man  and  student.  The  author  is  a  professor 
of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Simitic 
languages  at  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary. 
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Smyth,  J.  Paterson.  The  Bible  in  the  making, 
in  the  light  of  modern  research.  1914.  N. 
Y.  Pott  &  Co. 

The  story  of  the  making-  of  the  Bible  from  a 
scientific  standpoint  should  not  upset  our  re¬ 
ligious  belief.  “Nay,  rather,”  says  the  author, 
“when  we  have  got  over  the  disturbance  caused 
by  shifting  our  point  of  view,  it  should  make 
the  Bible  for  us  a  more  living  human  presenta¬ 
tion  of  God.”  This  is  not  a  book  to  disquiet, 
but  one  which  explains  simply  and  clearly  how 
the  Bible  was  made.  Gives  all  credit  to  the 
Bible  as  an  inspirational  book,  and  refers  to 
many  Biblical  passages,  and  records  which  have 
been  discovered.  Considers  the  Old  Testament 
chiefly,  but  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  New. 
The  author  has  written  other  works  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  was  a  professor  of  pastoral  theology 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  at  the  time 
this  book  was  wriitten,  archdeacon  of  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Montreal. 

Price,  Ira  Maurice.  The  monuments  and  the 
Old  Testament.  1907.  Amer.  Bapt.  Pub. 
Soc. 

Because  of  many  discoveries  in  the  Orient, 
new  light  has  been  shed  on  the  Old  Testament. 
The  author  tells  what  many  archeologists  have 
done,  and  gives  examples  of  many  records  which 
give  new  information  on  the  subject.  Is  inter¬ 
esting  from  the  archeological  standpoint  and  is 
clearly  and  concisely  expressed. 

Banks,  Edgar  James.  The  Bible  and  the  spade. 
1913.  N.  Y.  Association  press. 

The  latest  results  of  the  work  of  archaeolog¬ 
ists  is  here  set  forth.  Is  a  most  attractive 
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presentation  of  material.  Takes  up  chiefly  the 
Old  Testament,  but  considers  somewhat  the 
records  which  bear  on  the  New.  Taking 
specific  incidents  in  the  Bible,  the  author  tells 
of  records  which  have  been  found  regarding 
the  particular  incident.  Is  written  not  for  the 
specialist,  but  for  the  student  or  layman  who 
wishes  to  know  what  has  been  discovered,  that 
bears  directly  on  the  Bible.  Is  to  the  point  and 
inspiring  to  the  Bible  student. 

V.  The  New  Testament 

“Where  the  story  of  the  Old  Testament  closes, 
the  story  of  the  New  Testament  begins.  They 
touch  at  the  centre-point  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  God  sent 
forth  his  Son’  ” — J.  P.  Smyth. 

Cobern,  Camden  M.  The  new  archeological  dis¬ 
coveries  and  their  bearing  upon  the  New 
Testament  and  upon  the  life  and  times  of 
the  primitive  church.  1917.  N.  Y.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls. 

With  an  introduction  by  Edouard  Naville,  one 
will  hardly  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  work. 
Is  a  summary  of  the  discoveries  which  bear 
directly  on  the  New  Testament  and  the  early 
church.  This  is  especially  useful  to  Bible  teach¬ 
ers,  and  ministers  and  even  to  technical  scholars. 
Interest  is  added  by  the  great  number  of  illus¬ 
trations. 
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The  books  given  in  foregoing  pages  cannot 
possibly  cover  the  whole  field.  They  furnish  an 
introduction,  and  much  more  could  not  be  taken 
up  in  a  year’s  study,  with  a  limited  amount  of 
time  available.  It  is  hoped  that  the  books  in¬ 
cluded  will  furnish  inspiration  for  a  further 
study  of  the  question.  As  there  have  been  many 
specialists  in  the  field,  the  material  to  be  had 
is  plentiful. 
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The  keynote  of  all  modern  education  is  that 
efforts  of  instruction  should  be  based  upon  the 
native  capacities  of  those  to  be  taught  and 
effort  should  be  made  to  discover  these  native 
powers. 

With  the  spread  of  the  ideas  of  democracy 
and  the  accompanying  awakening  to  social 
problems,  two  great  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  last  century  and  a  half  which  have  altered 
men’s  habits  of  living  and  thinking.  One  is 
the  growth  of  democratic  ideals,  which  has 
brought  about  a  demand  for  a  change  in  edu¬ 
cation.  To  meet  this  condition,  children  in 
schools  must  be  allowed  freedom  so  that  in 
later  life  when  they  are  the  controlling  body, 
they  may  exercise  initiative,  independence  and 
resourcefulness.  The  other  change  that  has 
come  about  through  scientific  discoveries  is 
related  to  the  schools,  in  that  the  curricula 
should  include  not  only  the  teaching  of  scien¬ 
tific  laws,  but  also  the  substitution  of  real  work 
which  teaches  the  facts  of  life  after  they  have 
been  classified. 

It  is  the  future  of  the  worker  in  industry 
that  has  been  neglected.  The  place  of  indus¬ 
try  in  education  should  not  interfere  with  the 
preparation  of  the  individual  pupil  for  later 
life,  but  rather  should  assist  in  training  him  to 
fit  his  future  environment  by  the  introduction 
into  the  schools  of  the  means  to  perfect  his 
efficiency  along  his  chosen  lines. 

With  these  ideas  as  a  background,  modern 
tendencies  in  education  centralize  around  three 
methods  best  adapted  to  meet  American  ideals. 
They  are  the  project  method,  intelligence  tests 
and  supervised  study.  The  list  of  books  selected 
are  those  which  would  be  of  greatest  interest 


to  teachers,  principals,  students  of  education  in 
normal  schools  and  colleges,  who  are  teachers 
or  are  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  country.  The  list  of  books 
is  not  intended  to  be  complete,  but  has  been 
limited  to  a  few  of  the  most  practical  and 
helpful. 

1.  Introduction.  Dewey,  John  and  Dewey, 
Evelyn.  Schools  of  to-morrow.  New  York, 
Dutton,  1915. 

2.  Project  method.  McMurray,  C.  A.  Teach¬ 
ing  by  projects.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1919. 

The  author  is  professor  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Children  have  been  surfeited 
with  facts  which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
remember.  The  project  is  an  apt  device  to 
clinch  the  important  facts  at  their  most  inter¬ 
esting  crisis.  Examples  of  complete  projects 
are  given  and  the  management  of  the  classroom 
based  on  the  problem  is  outlined. 

Branom,  M.  E.  The  project  method  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Boston,  Badger,  1919. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  Education  at  the 
Harris  Teachers’  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He 
believes  that  the  course  of  study  should  be 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  situations.  The 
project  method  as  applied  to  the  life  of  the 
child  and  specific  subjects  with  proper  drill- 
work  are  emphasized.  The  writer  feels  that 
special  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  kinds 
of  projects  that  are  selected  for  work  in  the 
schoolroom. 
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Stevenson,  J.  A,  The  project  method  of  teach¬ 
ing.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1921. 

This  hook,  written  by  a  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  gives  a  critical  discussion  and  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  curriculum  on  the  project 
basis,  to  fill  the  chasm  between  the  school  tasks 
and  acitvities  outside  of  the  school.  Projects 
which  have  been  successfully  worked  out  in 
elementary  and  high  schools  are  outlined  and 
suggestions  on  the  application  of  the  projects 
are  given. 

3.  Intelligence  Tests 

Monroe,  W.  S.  Measuring  the  results  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1918. 

The  author  is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Co¬ 
operative  Research,  in  the  School  of  Education, 
Indiana  University. 

Enables  teachers  to  use  the  standardized 
tests  that  they  may  measure  and  determine  for 
themselves  the  effectiveness  of  their  own  in¬ 
struction,  to  compare  the  progress  of  their 
pupils  or  classes  with  classes  elsewhere,  and 
if  unjustly  criticized,  to  defend  what  they  are 
doing.  Each  subject  is  fully  presented. 

Whipple,  G.  M*  Manual  of  mental  and  physical 
tests.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1914. 

About  fifty  tests  of  specific  character  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  author,  who  is  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education, 
Cornell  University.  It  presents  a  system  of 
work,  rather  than  final  results.  It  is  technical 
in  character,  but  gives  many  suggestions  of  a 
practical  nature,  both  physical  and  mental. 
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Starch,  Daniel.  Educational  measurements. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1916. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Discusses  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  marking  and  grading  pupils.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  fairer  and  more  accurate  methods 
of  measuring  ability  can  be  obtained  and  gives 
specific  examples  in  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic  and  languages.  The  book  is  scientific  in 
treatment,  yet  very  readable. 

4.  Supervised  Study 

Hall-Quest,  A.  L.  Supervised  Study-  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1916. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  Educational  psy¬ 
chology  and  principles  of  teaching  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  He  shows  the  demand  for 
supervised  study;  special  methods,  and  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  methods  as  applied  to  history, 
mathematics  and  English. 

Nutt,  H.  W.  Supervision  of  Instruction. 
Boston,  Houghton,  1920.  (Riverside  text¬ 
books  in  education.) 

This  book,  written  by  an  Associate  professor 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  is  an 
analytical  discussion  of  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  class  room  supervision,  and  the  devices 
and  technique  which  should  and  should  not  be 
employed. 
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AMERICAN  PAINTING 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the 
development  of  American  Painting  from  the 
earliest  days  when  our  nation  was  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  to  the  present  time  when  it  has  become 
one  of  the  great  world  powers,  noting  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  have  affected  its  character  and 
the  tendencies  which  have  varied  its  course. 
Certain  painters  are  taken  as  sign  posts  along 
the  way,  certain  periods  likewise  stand  out  as 
epoch  marking.  Knowledge  of  these  leads  both 
to  better  understanding  and  greater  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  the  present,  of  all  art  in  fact, 
and  therefore  to  keener  pleasure.  American 
Art,  especially  the  art  of  painting  is  built  on 
old  world  traditions  and  to  a  large  extent  fol¬ 
lows  old  world  leadings,  but  it  has  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  and  great  promise.  It  is  its  in¬ 
dividuality  and  its  strength  that  this  course 
purposes  to  indicate. 
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Early  American  Painters:  Benjamin  West  and 
his  Pupils.  London  in  the  time  of  Benjamin 
West  and  contemporary  British  painters. 

Copley,  Stuart,  Peale  and  other  portrait  paint¬ 
ers.  Boston,  Newport,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Charleston,  the  American  Art 
Centers. 

Painters  of  the  Early  19th  Century:  Harding, 
Sully,  Morse,  etc. 

The  beginning*  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Design. 

Painters  of  Subject  Pictures.  Trumbull  and 
others. 

A  National  School  of  Landscape  Painting: 

The  Grandiose — (Western  Scenery)  Church, 
Bierstadt,  Moran. 

The  Romantic — (Hudson  River  scenery) 
Cole,  Kensett,  Durand,  etc. 

French  influence — George  Inness,  Wyant, 
Martin. 

Figure  Painters  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  19th 
Century: 

German  influence — Duveneck,  Shirlaw,  Cur¬ 
rier,  Chase  and  others. 

French  influence — Wm.  M.  Hunt,  and  later 
Benson,  Reid  and  others. 

Residing  in  Europe: 

Whistler,  Sargent,  Shannon  in  England, 
Alexander  Harrison,  Mary  Cossatt  and 
others  in  France. 

Gari  Melchers  and  George  Hitchcock  in 
Holland. 

Elihu  Vedder  in  Italy. 
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Mural  Painting: 

La  Farge,  Blashfield,  Alexander,  Cox,  Millet, 

Turner  and  others  Churches — Worlds  Fair 
Chicago, — 

Library  of  Congress  and*  other  public  build¬ 
ings. 

Contemporary  Landscape  Painters: 

Tonalist — (The  Barbizon  School)  Ranger, 
Williams,  Ryder,  Lathrop,  Harrison,  Davis, 
Sartain. 

Interpretive — (Whistler  School)  Twacht- 
mann,  Tryon,  Murphy,  Weir. 

Impressionist — (Monet  School)  Childe  Has- 
sam,  Lawson,  Webster. 

Expressionist — (Modernist  School)  Davies, 
Sloan,  Bellows,  Prendergast. 

Plein  Air — (Realist)  Redfield,  Schofield, 

Symons. 

Marine  Painters: 

Richards,  Homer,  Woodbury,  Carlsen, 

Waugh,  Dougherty. 

Portrait  and  Figure  Painters: 

J.  W,.  Alexander,  Cecelia  Beaux,  Irving 
Wiles,  T.  W.  Dewing,  George  de  Forest 
Brush,  Tarbell,  Frank  Benson,  Hawthorne. 

American  Painting: 

Isham,  Samuel.  History  of  American  paint¬ 
ing.  Macmillan. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  the  development 
of  American  painting,  covering  the  entire  out¬ 
line.  Delightfully  written  and  very  readable. 
A  large  book,  well  illustrated. 
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Caffin,  Chas.  C.  Story  of  American  painting. 
Stokes. 

A  shorter  account,  but  very  fully  illustrated. 
Good  as  a  general  introduction,  if  the  first  is 
not  obtainable. 

Caffin,  Chas.  C.  American  masters  of  painting. 
Doubleday,  Page. 

Biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  American  artists.  Inness,  La  Farge, 
Whistler,  Sargent,  Homer,  Abbey,  Fuller,  Mar- 
v  tin,  Brush,  Wyant,  Tryon,  Walker,  Stuart. 
Charmingly  written  and  very  enjoyable.  A 
small  book  with  few  illustrations. 

McSpadden,  J.  Walker.  Famous  painters  of 
America.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

This  covers  somewhat  the  same  ground  as  the 
preceding  volumes,  but  adds  chapters  on  West, 
Copley,  Vedder,  Alexander,  Weir,  Hassam  and 
Chase. 

Biashfield,  E.  H.  Mural  painting  in  America. 
Scribners. 

A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Mural  Painting  written  by  one  of  our 
foremost  mural  painters,  who  is  also  a  gifted 
*  writer. 

Cortissoz,  Royal.  John  La  Farge.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co. 

An  engaging  biography  telling  of  Mr.  La 
Farge’s  work  as  mural  painter  and  decorator, 
and  of  his  experiments  in  stained  glass  and 
other  art  crafts. 

Pennell,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth.  Whistler. 

Lippincott. 

A  biography  full  of  incidents  in  the  life  of 
one  of  the  most  amazing  geniuses  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  produced. 
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Roof,  Katherine  Metcalf.  Life  and  art  of  Wm. 
M.  Chase.  Scribners. 

Miss  Roof  was  a  pupil  of  Chase  and  she  tells 
not  only  of  his  life  but  of  his  teachings  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  Through  this  book 
one  really  comes  to  know  the  painter. 

(Downes,  William  H.  Winslow  Homer. 

The  greatest  marine  painter  of  our  times  and 
one  of  -the  greatest  artists  that  America  has 
produced;  essentially  American — strong — in¬ 
dividual.  This  is  a  large  book  but  none  too 
long. 

Daingerfield,  Elliott.  George  Innes.  Fred. 
Fairfield  Sherman. 

A  beautiful  book  consisting  of  a  short  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  essay,  profusely  illustrat¬ 
ed. 

Mather,  Frank  Jewett,  Jr.  Homer  Martin. 
Fred  Fairfield  Sherman. 

Like  the  “George  Inness”  in  style,  but  more 
critical  in  treatment. 

Low,  Will  H.  A  painter's  progress.  Scribners. 

An  autobiography,  giving  interesting  glimpses 
of  a  painter’s  life. 

Vedder,  Elihu.  The  digressions  of  V.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin. 

A  fascinating  book  of  reminiscences  by  a  world 
famous  American  artist  who  for  years  has  made 
his  home  in  Italy. 

Pennell,  E,  R.  Nights.  Lippincott. 

Fascinating  word  pictures  of  artists’  life  in 
the  great  cities  of  Europe  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  as  witnessed  in  evening  gatherings. 

The  last  three  books  are  suggested  as  giving 
readers  real  acquaintance  with  artists. 
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I  2 .Qa 


Love  of  Art  is  something  quite  aside  from 
knowledge  of  Art.  The  latter,  however,  often 
opens  the  way  to  the  former.  There  is  much 
beauty  about  us  which  we  do  not  see  until 
some  one  points  it  out  to  us.  This  course  is 
purposed  to  make  manifest  to  the  intelligent 
mind  the  beauty  in  Art  which  should  be  the 
common  possession  and  delight  of  all.  The 
books  suggested  are  neither  technical  nor  dull, 
but  are  to  the  contrary  full  of  romance,  the 
romance  of  loveliness,  and  the  world  of  vision, 
practically  and  sanely  set  forth,  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  every  day  life.  They  should  give  the 
student  reader  standards  applicable  to  all  Art, 
regardless  of  period  or  nationality  and  should 
point  the  way  to  a  genuine  love  of  the  beautiful 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  in  the  commonest 
article  of  utility  or  in  the  most  treasured  work 
of  the  greatest  master. 
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What  is  Art? 

Its  inherent  qualities,  fundamental  principles 
and  real  significance. 

The  Relation  of  Art  to  Life: 

Individual,  civic,  national. 

The  Fine  ahd  Applied  Arts: 

Their  relation  and  inter-relation,  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting  and  the  art  crafts — decora¬ 
tion. 

The  Inspiration  for  Art 

Worship,  adornment,  communication,  com¬ 
memoration  and  interpretation.  A  medium  for 
the  expression  and  perpetuation  of  beauty. 

The  Fundamental  Principles  Common  to  all 
Great  Art: 

As  recognized  and  understood  by  artists,  the 
meaning  of  individuality,  style,  character,  etc. 

Theory  and  Technique: 

How  art  is  produced.  The  meaning  of  de¬ 
sign  and  composition;  the  relation  of  form 
and  color. 

What  Constitutes  Merit  in  a  Work  of  Art? 

Exemplified  by  the  great  works  of  master 
painters  whom  generations  have  agreed  to  ad¬ 
mire. 

Appreciation  of  Art 

Van  Dyck,  John  C.  What  is  art?  Scribners. 

A  brief,  general  treatise.  A  small  book  giving 
ground  work  for  understanding. 

Holborn,  I.  B.  Stoughton.  The  need  of  art  in 
life.  Shaw. 

A  series  of  essays  or  lectures  showing  the  re¬ 
lation  between  art  and  everyday  life,  based  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  classical.  Extremely  simple 
practical  and  convincing. 
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Brooks,  Alfred  M.  Architecture  and  the  allied 
arts.  Bobbs. 

An  understanding-  of  architecture  is  essential 
to  appreciation  of  the  arts  of  design.  This  book 
is  non -technical  and  relates  art  to  history  and 
to  the  life  of  the  people,  both  intellectually  and 
politically  in  a  delightful  manner. 

Cram,  Ralph  Adams.  The  ministry  of  art. 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

Mr.  Cram  is  the  chief  exponent  of  the  Gothic, 
not  merely  as  an  architectural  style,  but  as  bear¬ 
ing  directly  on  the  spirit  through  which  art  is 
produced.  His  viewpoint  is  sound  and  very 
engaging. 

Cox,  Kenyon.  The  classic  point  of  view. 
Scribners. 

Mr.  Cox  as  a  painter  points  out  in  •  this  book 
the  principles  which  underlie  all  great  art.  He 
chooses  as  examples  some  of  the  wrorks  of  the 
leading  painters  of  the  world  and  treats  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  manner  which  is  both  entertaining  and 
enlightening. 

Harrison,  Birge.  Landscape  painting.  Scrib¬ 
ners. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  not  only  an  artist  but  a 
teacher.  This  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
instructive  talks  on  Landscape  Painting  gi^ien 
by  Mr.  Harrison  to  students  of  the  Woodstock 
school  during  several  summer  sessions.  It  gives 
the  reader  the  landscape  painter’s  point  of  view. 
Woodbury,  Chas.  H.  Painting  and  the  personal 
equation.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Woodbury  is  a  painter,  an  etcher  and  a 
teacher.  He  gives  in  this  book  for  the  benefit 
of  students,  his  own  viewpoint  towards  art. 
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Batchelder,  Ernest  A.  Dtesign  in  theory  and 
practice.  Macmillan. 

An  excellent  book  of  a  technical  character 
purposed  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the 
student  of  art. 

Dow,  Arthur  W.  Composition.  Doubleday, 
Page  Co. 

Well  illustrated,  simple  and  theor(  tical. 

Phillips,  Lisle  March.  Form  and  color.  Scrib¬ 
ners*. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  an  English  writer  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  treats  in  this  book  in  a  scholarly  but 
an  intensely  interesting  way,  the  subjects  of 
form  and  color  in  art,  explaining  their  several 
appeals  dealing  with  art  both  psychologically 
and  historically  as  an  element  in  human  de¬ 
velopment. 

Caffin,  Chas.  C.  Child's  guide  to  pictures. 
Baker  &  Taylor. 

A  book  quite  as  interesting  to  grown  people 
as  to  the  children,  treating  of  beauty  in  art  and 
nature,  of  composition,  form  and  color  “art  in 
arrangement.  ” 

Cortissoz,  Royal.  Art  and  common  sense. 
Scribners. 

A  book  of  charming  essays  on  various  artists 
and  elements  of  art. 

Phillips,  Duncan.  The  enchantment  of  art. 
John  Lane. 

A  series  of  essays  in  which  the  author  takes 
the  reader  by  the  hand  and  shares  with  him 
or  her  his  delight  in  the  works  of  various  paint¬ 
ers  both  of  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  reading  course  in  South  American  liter¬ 
ature  is  intended  for  the  person  who  knows 
little  or  nothing  of  the  literature  of  that  vast 
continent  to  our  south  and  who  wishes,  perhaps 
in  the  long  winter  months,  to  familiarize  him¬ 
self,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  literary  activ¬ 
ities  of  our  neighbors. 

Such  a  course  is  particularly  timely  as  all 
the  world  is  commencing  to  turn  its  eyes  to¬ 
ward  this  great  undeveloped  continent.  Its 
people  are,  in  the  main,  a  strange  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood  and,  if  we  really 
hope  to  know  them,  we  must  know  their  liter¬ 
ature.  The  literature  more  than  any  one 
thing  helps  us  to  know  the  heart  of  a  people. 
There  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  consid¬ 
erable  interest  among  foreign  nations  in  the 
literature  of  this  people.  Other  countries  were 
vexy  much  surprised,  not  to  say  astonished,  that 
they  actually  had  a  literature.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  if  no  other,  we  should  know  a  little  of 
their  literary  achievements. 

In  outlining  this  course,  which  includes  only 
the  literature  of  South  America  proper  and 
not  Central  America  or  Mexico,  no  little  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  met.  Although  there  has  been 
an  interest  in  this  subject  during  recent  years, 
the  investigation  has  been  carried  on  by  those 
who  were  able  to  read  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
and  few  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  trans¬ 
lations  for  the  less  scholarly  reader. 

One  Central  American  poet,  Ruben  Dario, 
has  been  included.  It  is  impossible  to  study 
the  recent  literary  movement  in  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica  without  knowing  something  of  Dario.  The 
movement  was  instigated  by  him  in  the  eight¬ 
ies  of  last  century  and  from  then  until  his 
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death  in  1916  he  was  one  of  its  leaders.  A 
large  part  of  his  literary  work  was  done  in 
Brazil. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  translations  of  Latin  American 
works  to  make  the  course  of  any  length  so  it 
has  been  necessary  to  include  some  foreign 
writers  whose  novels,  laid  in  South  America, 
are  worth  considering.  W.  H.  Hudson  spent 
his  boyhood  and  youth  in  Argentina  and  his 
tales  of  South  American  life  give  probably  as 
good  a  picture  of  the  various  countries  as  any 
of  the  native  writers  are  able  to  give.  Edward 
L.  White  made  such  a  thorough  study  of  the 
history  of  Paraguay  and  gives  such  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  the  period  he  describes  in  El 
Supremo  that  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  in¬ 
clude  his  work. 

This  interest  in  South  American  literature 
has  just  been  aroused  and  we  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  that  translations  of  the  various 
authors  will  increase  rapidly.  Mr.  Goldberg 
whose  studies  in  Spanish  American  Literature 
has  been  Included  in  the  course  intends  this 
work  to  be  a  forerunner  of  other  similar  and 
more  detailed  studies.  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  continue  his  reading  on  this  subject  will  do 
well  to  watch  for  further  publications  by  him. 

A  Short  Reading  Course  in  South  American 
Literature 

I.  General  Books  on  South  American  Liter¬ 
ature 

A.  Coester,  Alfred:  The  literary  history  of 
South  America.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1916. 

A  comprehensive  discussion  of  authors  and 
their  works  as  well  as  the  field  of  literature  as 
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a  whole  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  time.  The  political  development  of  the 
various  countries  is  considered  rather  fully 
since,  without  an  understanding  of  it,  the  liter¬ 
ature  is  meaningless.  So  many  authors  have 
been  included  that  the  reader  is,  at  times, 
rather  confused. 

B.  Goldberg,  Isaac:  Studies  in  Spanish- Amer¬ 
ican  literature.  New  York,  Bretano,  c1920. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  readable  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  modernista  movement  in  Spanish 
American  literature  and  five  outstanding  fig¬ 
ures  of  that  movement:  Dario  of  Nicaragua, 
Rodo  of  Uruguay,  Chocanco  and  Egren  of  Peru, 
and  Blanoo-Fombono  of  Venezuela.  The  author 
is  a  student  of  South  American  literature  and 
one  lays  down  the  book  with  a  clear  idea  of 
what  our  southern  neighbor’s  literary  attain¬ 
ments  are.  The  many  translations  of  poems 
will  make  the  work  valuable  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  Dario’s  poems  later  in  the  course. 

II.  Books  by  South  American  Authors 
A.  Dario,  Ruben:  Poems;  tr.  by  Thomas 

Walsh  and  Solomon  de  la  Selva.  New  York, 
Putnam,  1916. 

The  author,  a  Nicaraguan,  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  Spanish  American  poets  of  this  period.  The 
publication  of  his  Azul  in  1888  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  modernista  movement  which  re¬ 
volutionized  the  literature  of  South  America. 
The  beauty  of  these  eleven  short  poems  is  most 
appealing. 

Note:  the  following  books  may  also  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  poetry. 

(1)  Blackstone,  Alice  Stone:  Some  Spanish 
American  poets.  New  York,  Bretano,  1920. 
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(2)  Walsh,  Thomas,  ed.:  Hispanic  anthol¬ 
ogy.  New  York,  Putnam,  1920. 

jB.  Isaac,  Jorge:  iMaria,  tr,  by  Rollo  Ogden. 
New  York,  Harper,  1900. 

The  author,  a  well  known  Colombian  poet, 
portrays  with  absolute  truthfulness  the  rural 
life  of  his  own  people  in  this  simple  and  beauti¬ 
ful  story  which  has  long  been  a  favorite  among 
Spanish  speaking  peoples. 

C.  Graca  Aranha,  Jose  Perreira  Da.  Canaan;  tr. 
by  Mariana  Joaquin  Lorente.  Boston,  Four 
Seas  Co.,  1920. 

A  novel,  not  an  outstanding  work  for  its 
literary  merit  but  one  which  gives  a  good 
picture  of  life  in  Brazil  and  discusses  the 
problem  faced  by  the  immigrant  upon  coming 
to  America.  The  author  is  a  member  of  the 
Brazilian  academy  and  is  a  diplomat  as  well  as 
a  writer  of  considerable  note. 

ID.  Reyes,  Rafael.  The  two  Americas;  tr.  by 
Leopold  Grahame.  New  York,  Stokes,  1914. 

This  ex-president  of  Colombia  and  formerly 
Colombian  minister  to  the  United  States  tells 
of  his  travels  through  several  South  American 
republics  and  the  economic  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  he  found  existing  in  them.  Chapters  on 
his  travels  in  Spain,  Prance  and  United  States 
are  also  included. 

E.  Marroquin,  Griffis.  Pax  (Peace);  tr.  by 
Isaac  Goldberg  and  W.  V.  Schierbrand. 
(Bretano's  Hispano- American  series)  New 
York,  Bretano,  1920. 

F.  Blanco-Fombona,  Rufino.  Man  of  gold;  tr. 
by  Isaac  Goldberg.  (Bretano's  Hispano- 
American  series).  New  York,  Bretano,  1921. 
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III.  Novels  by  foreign  authors  laid  in  Soutn 
America. 

A.  Hudson,  William  Henry.  Purple  land. 
New  York,  Dutton,  1916. 

Although  the  author  is  an  Englishman,  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Argentina.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
South  American  life  and  his  novels  laid  in  this 
country  have  won  him  a  high  place  among  men 
of  letters.  Purple  land,  the  account  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  young  Englishman  in  Uruguay, 
excellently  portrays  the  spirit  of  that  country 
fifty  years  ago. 

B.  - - .  Green  mansions.  New 

York,  Knopf,  1916. 

A  romance  of  the  tropical  forests  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  The  power  of  the  story  lies  in  the 
author’s  intimate  knowledge  of  primitive  life 
and  his  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature  which 
could  come  only  from  the  pen  of  a  naturalist 
as  well  as  an  “unsurpassed  stylist”. 

C.  - — - .  South  American  sketches 

London,  Dtichworth,  1909. 

Four  short  stories  of  South  America.  The 
most  notable  one  is  El  Ombu,  largely  a  true 
story  based  on  the  English  invasion  of  Argen¬ 
tine  in  1807.  One  critic  has  said,  “Stevenson 
never  wrote  anything  more  mysterious  or  facin- 
ating  than  these  tales”. 

D.  - .  Little  boy  lost.  New  York, 

Knopf,  1918. 

This  story  of  a  small  boy  living  on  the  great 
pampas  of  Argentine  is  the  product  of  the 
author’s  recollections  of  his  boyhood.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  nature  of  that  country  are 
most  vivid.  Although  the  book  was  written  for 
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children,  it  is 
an  adult. 


beyond  the  grasp  of  any 


E.  White,  Edward  Lucas.  El  supremo.  New 
York,  Dutton,  c1916. 

The  story  centers  around  Francia,  the  dictator 
|  of  Paraguay  from  1813  to  1840.  The  author,  an 
American  writer,  has  spared  no  pains  in  col¬ 
lecting  historical  material  and  the  whole  story, 
excepting  a  few  of  the  characters  and  the  plot, 
is  based  on  historical  facts  and  legends.  The 
material  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  the  author  was  not  an  on¬ 
looker  of  what  he  describes. 


F.  Conrad,  Joseph.  Nostromo.  Doubleday, 
1916. 
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